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THE DIRECT METHOD IN COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS 



By E. Prokosch 



I. College Entrance Examinations 

THE prospective return of the study of German in colleges and 
secondary schools to something approaching normal condi- 
tions holds in store splendid opportunities as well as a grave 
responsibility for both classes of institutions. The problem of the 
preparatory schools, serious as it is, seems to be the easier of the two. 
It consists mainly in a careful selection of new teachers, and since 
the supply is ample, the chief danger will probably lie in the rather 
natural tendency to provide for German instruction in a tempo- 
rary, makeshift way. Wherever such a suicidal policy is avoided by 
the resolute appointment of the best teachers available, the ques- 
tion of method will easily take care of itself — provided that the 
colleges recognize the seriousness of their own responsibility and 
refrain from exerting a disastrous influence. 

Such a warning implies the heretical assertion that hitherto the 
influence of the colleges on modern language instruction has not 
been altogether beneficial. I am far from making that assertion a 
sweeping one. In my twenty years of experience as a college 
teacher I have met with instances of material improvement in high 
school instruction thru the aid and guidance of universities (not- 
ably so in the case of the University of Wisconsin), but, unfortu- 
nately, also with evidences of unpardonable hampering. 

Of the various types of contact between the two types of 
schools, such as inspection, admission requirements, bulletins, 
meetings, correspondence, and entrance examinations, I shall 
discuss only one, namely, the last-mentioned. There is more 
potential good and evil contained in examinations than in any of 
the other factors. 
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A survey of examination papers set by colleges (and I have had 
opportunity to inspect quite a number of them) reveals a sur- 
prising fact. Judging from the vast majority of them one would 
believe that translation and tabulated grammar are still holding 
undisputed sway in our modern language instruction, while the 
direct method has actually all but won the day in secondary 
schools and is steadily forging ahead in colleges. Moreover, some 
colleges state in their catalogs that the courses they offer in con- 
tinuation of the work of the preparatory schools are given in the 
foreign language; thus they urge high school teachers to use the 
direct method in order to prepare their students for those courses, 
yet effectually hinder them from doing so by setting examinations 
that cannot be reconciled with such teaching. 

The examinations offered by the College Entrance Examination 
Board are a fair example of this vicious procedure. I have no 
quarrel with that admirable body of teachers, because I am well 
enough acquainted with the restrictions that are imposed upon 
them by a justly conservative policy. The Board does not, and 
should not, consider itself a pacemaker, but endeavors skilfully 
and successfully to issue examinations that represent the inten- 
tions of the colleges as revealed by their own examinations. The 
method adopted has been lucidly described by Louis A. Roux in 
the first volume of this Journal (p. 172ff.). If the result is, frankly, 
deplorable, it is not the fault of the Board, but of the colleges it 
represents. An improvement in details has of late been notice- 
able, 1 but the general type has remained unchanged. 

This well-known type contains three essential features: Trans- 
lation from German (French, Spanish, etc.) into English; transla- 
tion from English into the foreign language, absurdly misnamed 
'composition,' and grammatical questions. The second part, while 
admissible and valuable in certain advanced college courses, is 
utterly objectionable in entrance examinations. The first and 
third parts are harmful in their customary form, but within certain 
limits they may be defended, provided that they do not occupy 
too prominent a position among the questions. 

It would be more than tedious to ruminate the obvious argu- 
ments that have been advanced against translation for more than 
a generation. It is not my object to repeat what Vietor, Passy, 
Jespersen, Sweet, Walter, Palmer, and many others have said 

1 Cp. Mary C. Burchinal, MLJ. I, 163 S . 
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much better than I can. I claim as a 'condition and not a theory' 
that an overwhelming majority of modern language teachers, 
both in secondary schools and in colleges, favor the general aims 
and ways of the direct method, however they may disagree on the 
details and scope of its application. 

Still they submit to a type of examination not materially 
different from that in vogue more than twenty years ago, that is, 
before the spread of the reform movement. Why? What makes 
us corporatively assume that the linguistic proficiency of students 
entering college cannot be ascertained in a way compatible with 
sound teaching, while individually many colleagues find the direct 
method quite as applicable to examinations as to class instruction? 
Is it helplessness? Or is it — sit venia verbo— plain laziness that 
tempts us to follow the line of least resistance by staying in time- 
honored ruts? Or is it, perhaps, the undeniable difficulty of apply- 
ing oral and aural tests in examinations that are given broadcast 
over the country under varied conditions and by different examin- 
ers? Let us assume, benevolently, that the last-named reason is 
the most potent one. There is a real difficulty, but not an in- 
superable one, if colleges and secondary schools will make an ear- 
nest effort at cooperation. 

Entrance examinations serve a threefold purpose. They intend 
to ascertain whether the quality and quantity of the student's 
preparation has been such as to put him on the hypothetical mental 
level of a college student; they should determine his fitness for con- 
tinuing his work in specific college courses; and, last but not least, 
they influence the work of the preparatory schools in the most 
decisive manner. In terms of modern language examinations this 
means: They should enable the colleges to find out whether the 
student has received a linguistic training that will give him a fair 
measure of actual power over the foreign language, including its 
literary appreciation; to test his fitness for successful work in that 
college course that forms the regular sequence to the entrance 
examination; and to assist the preparatory schools in the consis- 
tent use of those methods that are best adapted to further the first 
two aims. 

It would be difficult to invent examinations that are more likely 
to antagonize these purposes than the type represented in its best 
and most moderate form by the Board examinations. First of all, 
they require translation from German into English. Yet if there 
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is one thing on which writers on modern language teaching are 
practically unanimous, it is their opposition to translation as an 
alleged means of learning a foreign language; indeed, most of them 
consider coherent translation as extremely hurtful instead of help- 
ful, at least until much greater proficiency has been reached than 
is to be expected from a high-school senior. Furthermore, these 
examinations demand translation into the foreign tongue, usually 
with as many grammatical entanglements as can be compressed 
into the space available. Late in the college course such transla- 
tion minus grammatical pitfalls is a valuable practice. In entrance 
examinations it is an outrage against common sense and fair teach- 
ing. Lastly, they ask for grammatical paradigms and similar 
structural features of the language that are the delight of the philol- 
ogist, but a worthless accomplishment for one who wants to mas- 
ter a foreign language. Thus the general linguistic purpose is far 
from being attained. 

In the subsequent college courses, translation and theoretical 
grammar may receive a certain consideration, but reading and 
speaking knowledge will be vastly more important. The tradi- 
tional examination does not test them at all, for translation, espe- 
cially sight translation, is neither a fair nor an adequate test of 
reading knowledge. 

The worst feature is, however, the unavoidable, baleful influ- 
ence of such inappropriate tests on teaching methods in the 
preparatory schools. The unfortunate teacher is in a bad quan- 
dary. In books and articles on methods she reads arguments 
against translation, against abstract grammar. In college courses 
on methods, in teachers' meetings she hears them reiterated and 
fortified. But she knows: If I take that advice, my students are 
bound to fail in the college entrance examination, while others, 
with much less real knowledge of the language, will pass with 
flying colors. Who can blame her if she compromises by squan- 
dering a part of the precious time of her class on what she knows to 
be bad teaching? 

An experienced tutor can drill the 'knowledge' required for an 
examination of that type into the average student in a few months' 
time, while students with an excellent reading and speaking 
knowledge are in danger of failing. I have encountered numerous 
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instances of both disgraceful performances and have sometimes 

even been compelled to assume the responsibility. 

* 

* * 

What can be done to remedy this paradoxical condition? The 
College Entrance Examinaton Board is no free agent. It cannot 
take the lead in a matter that requires not merely careful modifica- 
tions and improvements, but a complete reversal of existing tradi- 
tions. Nor are state universities or other institutions that admit 
by certificate in a position to inaugurate a reform. The burden of 
taking the first step in the needed innovation lies doubtless on 
those colleges that admit largely or exclusively by examination 
and offer examinations in several centers. The necessity of the 
first qualification is obvious. The second qualification is not 
imperative and even complicates the problem, but it enhances the 
value of the experiment from the point of view of a possible later 
adoption of its results by the Examination Board. 

A college that possesses the moral courage to offer and test a 
reform type of entrance examinations must, of course, proceed 
cautiously. It will be necessary to ask representative teachers in 
preparatory schools for their suggestions and preferences; to ob- 
tain the viewpoint of experienced tutors; to cooperate with other 
colleges that are willing to venture upon a similar experiment; to 
prepare tentative model examinations with great care and to 
submit them to the secondary schools at least a year before they 
are actually used. Perhaps an option between the old and the new 
style might be advisable for a few years. 



This plea for caution would seem to imply that I ought to 
refrain from any concrete suggestions, in order not to violate the 
indicated order of procedure. However, a meagre outline of 
examinations such as I consider desirable can hardly be miscon- 
strued; it is merely meant as constructive criticism, offsetting the 
negative criticism of the preceding pages. 

The reform examination should not contain any translation of 
connected passages, including composition in the usual sense. It 
may contain a very small amount of technical grammar of the 
paradigm type, but it is better to eliminate this altogether. 
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It must contain fair tests of the student's ability to read (not to 
translate) moderately difficult texts; of the range of his active and 
passive vocabulary; and of his proficiency in the written use of 
the language both for free reproduction and for a more independent 
type of composition. His mastery of grammar can be sufficiently 
ascertained from his writing, but some practical grammar ques- 
tions may be added. 

It goes without saying that I am theoretically in favor of such 
aural and oral tests as are described by F. W. J. Heuser (MLJ. 
V, 186 ff.) in his discussion of the well-planned New York State 
Regents' Examinations, but to my great regret I am unable to 
devise a fair and practicable way of giving such tests in examina- 
tions that are held simultaneously at different centers. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Heuser's article contains valuable suggestions in this 
direction, so that perhaps a feasible method might be evolved thru 
cooperation. 

The other elements of the reform examination that I am pro- 
posing do not present any serious difficulties. 

Reading Knowledge. A connected piece of narrative prose 
is handed to the students on a separate sheet. They are requested 
to read it carefully two or three times, but are hot permitted to 
take any notes. After a definite number of minutes, determined 
beforehand by experiment, the students return the text sheets and 
receive the question sheets. First of all, these contain a number of 
questions bearing on the contents of the text, to be answered in 
German; secondly, they direct the candidates to reproduce the 
whole story in German; thirdly, they may offer grammatical 
questions of the well-established direct-method type, tho I do not 
favor them. In more advanced examinations a second text sheet 
may be distributed, again to be read during a specified time, after 
which the students will have to write a brief abstract in English. 

Vocabulary. As a basis for a fair test of the student's active 
vocabulary, 'the creation of a definite canon of words and phrases' 
proposed by Heuser (I.e., p. 194) would be perfectly feasible if 
restricted to the demand of an active vocabulary of about 1000- 
1500 words. European countries, especially Germany, are using 
such standard vocabularies (Palmer's microcosm) with good suc- 
cess. One of 500 words that I published about eight years ago has 
proven quite helpful. It is self-evident that such a classified vocab- 
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ulary should not be studied thru its English equivalents, but by 
appropriate sentences, pictures, objects, and actions. Pictures 
are the best way of ascertaining the extent to which the students 
have mastered this vocabulary. Printed or hectographed copies 
of any picture that is rich in details (such as the Hoelzel or Perthes 
pictures) are attached to the examination sheets, and the students 
are instructed to name, in sentences, as many objects, qualities, 
and actions represented in the picture as they can within a specified 
time. If the use of pictures is not feasible for practical reasons, the 
students may be asked to enumerate, again in sentences, objects 
and actions in the house, the garden, the city, etc.; however, this 
is apt to become a test of ingenuity rather than of the actual range 
of the active vocabulary. 

Reading, in the form described, is not a comprehensive, but the 
only fair test of the passive vocabulary, since a standardized canon 
of the passive vocabulary is out of the question. Lengthy lists of 
comparatively rare words, to be memorized by the students, are 
sadly common in some colleges. They are no canon, but a peda- 
gogical outrage, however carefully they may have been compiled. 

Grammar and Composition. In my opinion, the correct use 
of the language in writing is an adequate test of the students' 
grammatical knowledge. Paradigm questions (e.g., noun and 
adjective declensions, or synopses of verbs) I should oppose by all 
means, but questions on certain synthetic features of grammar, 
such as the passive voice, the modal auxiliaries, the indirect dis- 
course, and the order of words, can easily be reconciled with the 
technique of the direct method. 

The descriptive picture analysis suggested as a test of the active 
vocabulary, as well as the reproduction of the story, imply a certain 
amount of elementary composition. A more independent use of 
the written language should also be required, tho this should not 
consist in free composition. The assignment of a topic should be 
accompanied by specific directions, either in the form of a series of 
key- words, from which a story or a description is to be built up, or 
thru leading questions, which may be connected with the picture. 
(The Perthes pictures are better adapted to this purpose than the 
Hoelzel pictures because they can easily be made the basis of a 
narrative.) 

While not essential, it is preferable, as a matter of formal con- 
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sistency, that all examination questions should be in German and 
printed in German type. German script should not be required. 

II. Reading Examinations 

Tests of reading knowledge are most common in the graduate 
departments, especially in the case of candidates for higher 
degrees, but in the very best type of institutions they also occur, in 
various forms, in the undergraduate departments. As far as I am 
informed, they consist generally in sight translation and are in some 
instances a rather perfunctory matter, in others a severe ordeal. 
Almost invariably they are considered necessary, but unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Their purpose differs in principle from that of entrance exam- 
inations. They are meant exclusively to find out whether the 
student is able to use the language as a tool for scientific or literary 
work. Many advocates of the direct method overstep the bounds 
in their zeal by maintaining that there can be no mere 'reading 
knowledge.' While, in a sense, they are right, it is, after all, pos- 
sible to possess an adequate reading knowledge without being able 
to use the language conversationally or to write it easily and cor- 
rectly. This article does not intend to outline how such knowledge 
should be acquired, but only how it should be tested. 

The examination should represent the conditions under which 
the student will probably have to apply his reading knowledge in 
later life. Waiving the pedagogical objections against the conven- 
tional reading test, this practical criterion immediately bars 
translation of the usual kind, namely, sight translation without a 
dictionary; for not one in a thousand students will have reason- 
ably frequent use for that technique. The actual aims of a reading 
knowledge are these: 

The student should be able to read works of literature with 
ease and appreciation; for this, translation is not a help, but a 
hindrance. 

He should be in a position to scan rapidly thru books and 
articles with a sufficient understanding of their general import. If 
an article or a passage is of special value to him, he must be able 
to analyze its meaning in an absolutely accurate way, however 
difficult the style may be. But circumstances when he would have 
to do this without access to a dictionary can hardly be imagined. 
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Also, he will nearly always have time for the careful study of such 
passages. 

On the foundation of these facts, I suggest the following type of 
an examination: 

First — A fairly long, coherent passage of average difficulty is 
assigned for rapid reading. After a specified time, determined by 
experiment, the texts are withdrawn, and the students have to 
write a brief abstract in English (or, for that matter, in German if 
they prefer). Candidates for higher degrees should be assigned 
texts connected with their scientific work. 

Second — A decidedly difficult passage is to be accurately 
translated with the help of a dictionary. This sort of translation 
is legitimate since opportunities for it will probably occur in later 
life. The time allotment should be very liberal, but the quantity 
translated within a given time should be taken into consideration 
in determining the grade. 

I doubt whether an adequate test of literary appreciation is 
feasible under examination conditions. While I have never tried 
it, specialists in style might be able to work out a satisfactory type 
of stylistic questions on texts of artistic value for students in 
language departments. 



To sum up: This period of reconstruction of the study of 
German is fraught with heavy responsibilities. The question of 
examinations is one of the most serious problems, because it 
involves the practical results of our teaching, the methods of the 
preparatory schools, and an immense expenditure of time and 
effort on the part of the students. In consequence of our senseless, 
conventional type of examinations, teachers of experience and 
wisdom are frequently expressing doubts on the possibility of a 
satisfactory mastery over more than one foreign language, or, 
indeed, over any foreign language. Let us reform before it is too 
late! The college that dares to take the lead will run a certain 
risk, but will open the door to real, valuable progress. 

Bryn Mawr College 



